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A  Plan  of  Organization  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education  for  New  Mexico 

It  should  be  said  at  the  beginning  that  the  writer  makes 
no  claim  to  originality  or  to  an  intensive  type  of  research 
investigation.  He  has  only  utilized  available  material 
in  the  University  Library  in  the  form  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  reports,  state  school  survey  reports,  re- 
ports of  foundations,  special  legislative  investigating  com- 
mittee reports,  from  recognized  authorities  in  educational  ad- 
ministration, school  codes,  reports  of  state  boards  of  educa- 
tion, and  state  teachers'  association  reports. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  present  the  facts  as  found 
without  bias  or  prejudice,  and  present  them  in  such  a  way  that 
they  may  serve  as  a  basis  of  departure  for  the  consideration  of 
the  provisions  that  ought  some  day  to  appear  in  the  New  Mex- 
ico constitution  and  in  our  school  code.  If  New  Mexico  is 
properly  to  meet  its  educational  needs  and  be  ranked  among 
the  better  states  educationally,  we  should  know  definitely  the 
needs,  agree  on  them,  and  stand  as  a  unit  in  our  advocacy  of 
them. 

New  Mexico's  children  should  be  given  the  best  educa- 
tional opportunities  that  our  system  can  afford,  and  we  should 
get  the  greatest  service  and  returns  for  public  money 
expended. 

Development  of  Educational  Departments 
In  the  development  of  educational  departments,  the  land 
grants  for  education  beginning  with  Ohio  and  the  new  states 
admitted  since  that  time,  as  well  as  the  creation  of  the  state 
school  funds,  marks  the  beginning  of  a  state  policy  with  ref- 
erence to  the  control  and  general  oversight  of  the  state  depart- 
ment of  education. 

[3] 
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By  the  terms  of  Article  X  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
ratified  in  1791,  education  along  with  many  other  unmentioned 
powers,  was  reserved  to  the  states. 

"Article  X.  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states, 
are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

Education  having  been  left  to  the  states,  the  authority  to 
create  and  administer  a  school  system  naturally  rested  with 
the  states.  The  states  early  began  some  form  of  money  grants 
from  the  income  and  permanent  funds  or  the  proceeds  of  aid 
grants  or  taxation,  and  provided  for  the  election  of  repre- 
sentatives to  oversee  and  control  the  schools.  Reports  were 
required  in  order  to  apportion  the  funds,  and  this  presupposes 
the  examining  and  editing  of  the  reports,  as  well  as  making 
the  grants  on  the  basis  of  the  reports.  The  evolution  of  the 
state  school  superintendent  and  the  state  board  of  education, 
and  eventually  the  establishment  of  state  departments  of  edu- 
cation, followed. 

Types  of  State  Boards  of  Education 

In  the  United  States  various  types  of  boards  of  education 
exist.  Boards  can  be  classified  by  the  method  of  selection  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  personnel.  From  the  standpoint  of 
selection  we  classify  them  as  ex-officio,  appointed,  elected  or 
mixed  boards.  From  the  personnel  side  we  classify  them  as 
lay,  as  professional,  as  combination  of  lay  and  professional, 
or  as  unspecified. 

Ex-Officio  Board 

The  ex-officio  type  is  illustrated  by  a  system  where  the 
board  members  are  made  up  of  the  governor,  secretary  of 
state,  attorney  general,  and  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. Each  of  the  members  of  the  board  is  elected  to  a  party 
office  wrhich  has  definite  and  prescribed  functions.  He  is  inci- 
dentally, whether  he  wishes  it  or  not,  a  member  of  the  state 
board  of  education.    Eight  states  have  ex-officio  boards.     One 
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other,  Nevada,  has  on  its  state  board  of  education,  in  addition 
to  state  ex-officio  officers,  the  president  of  the  state  university. 

Appointed  Board 

Maryland  offers  an  example  of  the  appointed  board.  The 
appointed  board  usually  consists  of  from  five  to  seven  mem- 
bers, each  appointed  for  a  term  of  from  five  to  seven  years  so 
that  there  is  one  new  member  appointed  each  year.  It  is  a 
revolving  board  and  always  has  a  majority  of  experienced 
members.  The  board  appoints  the  state  superintendent,  who 
is  the  executive  officer  of  the  board  for  an  indefinite  period. 
However,  Maryland  appoints  the  superintendent  for  a  term  of 
four  years  at  a  salary  of  $8,000.  Meetings  are  held  quarterly 
and  the  membership  is  unspecified  as  to  lay  or  professional. 

Board  Elected  by  the  Legislature 

The  board  elected  by  the  state  legislature  is  granted  but 
one  advantage — that  through  publicity  a  good  selection  is 
more  likely  to  be  made.1  The  office  is  made  political  and  defi- 
nite individual  responsibility  is  done  away  with,  according 
to  the  objections  cited  against  this  method. 

Mixed  Boards 

Under  the  classification  of  mixed  boards  we  find  systems 
that  include  ex-officio  and  appointed  members,  and  another 
plan  of  having  part  of  the  members  appointed  and  part 
elected.  New  Mexico  is  an  example  of  the  ex-officio  and  ap- 
pointed boards  where  appointed  members  are  primarily  pro- 
fessional school  men.  The  ex-officio  members  are  the  gover- 
nor and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  The  five 
others  are  appointed  from  those  engaged  in  school  work.  The 
state  superintendent  is  elected  by  popular  vote  for  a  term  of 
two  years  and  the  maximum  time  of  service  for  one  continu- 
ous period  is  limited  to  four  years. 


1.     U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,   Bulletin   No.  46. 
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The  objection  to  ex-officio  members  voiced  by  leading 
school  administrators  is  that  the  time  of  members  is  absorbed 
in  official  business  and  too  often  a  complete  change  of  person- 
nel takes  place  with  each  state  election. 

Another  type  of  mixed  board  is  where  the  members  are 
appointed  and  elected.  Louisiana  offers  an  example  of  this 
kind.  There  the  Board  of  Education  consists  of  eleven  mem- 
bers, eight  elected  by  popular  vote,  one  from  each  of  eight  con- 
gressional districts  and  three  appointed  by  the  governor.  The 
elected  members  serve  eight  years  each  and  constitute  a  re- 
volving board.  The  members  appointed  by  the  governor  are 
professional  educators. 

There  are  many  classifications  of  board  members  as  to  lay 
and  professional.  However,  types  described  above  cover  the 
field  reasonably  well. 

There  is  a  definite  movement  in  the  direction  of  appointed 
board  members,  mainly  appointed  by  the  governor.  Un- 
specified boards  are  lay  to  professional  approximately  in  the 
ratio  of  3  to  1  and  there  are  32  definitely  prescribed  lay  ap- 
pointed and  lay  elected  members,  which  also  indicates  that,  the 
country  over,  the  tendency  is  in  favor  of  lay  board  members. 

Number  of  Members  and  Term  of  Office 
Appointed  and  elected  boards  average  about  two  mem- 
bers more  to  the  board  and  two  years  more  to  the  term  of 
office  than  do  the  ex-officio  boards.  Moreover,  the  appointed 
and  elected  boards  are  revolving  boards  that  always 
have  a  majority  of  their  membership  with  experience  while 
ex-officio  boards  change  ofttimes  completely  with  the  for- 
tunes of  politics  and  political  parties.  The  revolving  ap- 
pointed board  is  usually  for  periods  sufficiently  long  that  the 
appointing  agent  cannot  appoint  a  majority  of  its  member- 
ship. The  tendency  points  to  boards  of  seven,  with  a  term 
slightly  less  than  the  number  of  board  members.  In  1925, 
both  the  median  and  mode  were  comprised  of  seven  members 
with  a  range  from  three  to  thirteen. 
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Compensation  of  State  Board  Members 

Most  of  the  states  follow  the  plan  of  allowing  expenses 
and  a  small  per  diem  payment.  This  makes  it  possible  for  the 
public  spirited  man  of  moderate  means  but  of  recognized 
ability  and  interest,  to  accept  appointment  and  serve  his  fel- 
low citizens.  The  three  plans  followed  at  present  are :  Allow- 
ance of  expenses  only ;  expenses  and  a  small  per  diem  payment 
while  on  duty ;  and  an  honorarium  or  a  definite  salary.  The 
types  and  sizes  of  these  compensations  and  the  states  having 
each  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table. 

COMPENSATION  OF  STATE  BOARD  MEMBERS  IN  19252 

Compensation  States 

(1)  (2) 

A.  Expenses  only  Arkansas 

Arizona 
Connecticut 
Kansas 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
Washington    (a) 
Wyoming 

B.  Expenses  and  per  diem  payment  South    Carolina    (b) 
$  4  per  diem  and  expenses                                        Utah  (c) 

S  5  per  diem  New  Mexico    (d) 

$  4  per  diem  Vermont 

S  5  per  diem  Tennessee    (e) 

$  6  per  diem  Oklahoma   (f) 


2.     Schrammel,    Henry    E.      The    Organization    of    State    Departments    of    Education, 
p.  16.     The  Ohio  State  Unhersity   Press,   Columbus,   O. 

(a)  Non-salaried   members   received   $5   per  day   on   committee   work. 

(b)  For  not  more  than   20  days  per  year. 

(c)  For   non-salaried    members;   expenses    for    all. 

(d)  Also   12  cents  per  mile  traveled,   one  way,   in   attending   meetings. 

(e)  Both    for   attending   meetings    and    committee    work. 

(f)  Traveling   and   hotel   expenses   not   exceeding   $3    per   day    for   appointive   members,    in 
addition   to  the   regular  per  diem   payment. 
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$10  per  diem  Alabama    (g) 

Minnesota 
Delaware    (h) 

$10  per  diem  and  traveling  expenses  Louisiana 

$15  per  diem  California   (i) 
C.      Honorarium  or  salary 

$100  per  annum  each  and  necessary  expenses  Idaho 
$250   per   annum   each   and   expenses   not   ex- 
ceeding $200  for  four  appointed  members  Georgia 
$1,000  per  year  and  expenses  for  appointive 

members  and  advisory  council  West  Virginia 
$3,000  per  year  each  and  necessary  traveling 

expenses  for  appointed  members  Noi'th  Dakota 


Organization  of  State  Boards 

The  form  of  organization  for  state  boards  of  education 
differs  widely.  The  qualifications  for  the  chairman  or  presi- 
dent are  not  so  specifically  determined  as  the  qualifications  of 
the  executive  officer  of  the  board.  It  appears  that  ex-officio 
boards  almost  uniformly  have  a  president  while  no  such  board 
has  a  designated  executive  officer.  The  appointed  and  elected 
boards  appear  to  lodge  responsibility,  more  than  other  boards, 
in  an  executive  who  may  also  be  secretary  of  the  state  board 
of  education. 


Annual  Meetings  of  State  Boards 

There  is  an  evident  relationship  between  the  type  of 
state  board  and  the  prescribed  number  of  annual  meetings.  It 
appears  that  states  with  appointed  and  elected  boards  have 
made  more  definite  provision  for  a  minimum  number  of  an- 
nual meetings  than  have  states  with  ex-officio  boards. 


(g)    Not  exceeding  25  days  per  year, 
(h)    Not  exceeding  one  day  per  month. 

(i)     $10    per    day    and    expenses    while    engaged    on    committee    work    under    direction    of 
board.     Total  not  to  exceed  $2,500  per  year. 
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Functions  of  State  Boards 

The  functions  assigned  state  boards  of  education  vary 
greatly  among  the  several  states.  In  some  states  their  powers 
and  duties  are  small;  in  others  they  practically  control  the 
educational  system  of  the  whole  state,  including  normal 
schools,  technical  schools,  and  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
The  two  extremes  are  respectively  represented  by  the  state 
boards  of  Colorado  and  New  York.3  In  some  states  there  has 
been  a  small  increase  from  1890  to  1925  in  the  functions  as- 
signed the  boards ;  in  some  there  has  been  a  marked  increase ; 
in  others  the  matter  has  been  practically  at  a  standstill  and 
in  a  few  there  has  been  a  decrease. 

In  a  study  by  Henry  E.  Schrammel,  on  The  Organizations 
of  State  Departments  of  Education,  he  says,  "Education  is  the 
most  important  business  in  which  a  state  is  engaged.  The 
State  Board  of  Education,  therefore,  should  have  powers  com- 
mensurate with  the  scope  and  importance  of  the  business 
which  it  directs.  Not  only  should  supervision  and  control  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education  be  a  part  of  its  work,  but 
a  progressive  program  should  also  include  direction  of  voca- 
tional and  special  education,  such  as  education  of  the  blind,  the 
crippled,  the  deaf,  and  unusual  juvenile  cases,  and  of  teacher 
training  and  colleges.  In  addition,  private  and  parochial 
schools  of  all  types  should  be  supervised  by  the  state  board. 
Forward-looking  educational  policies  can  be  realized  only 
when  all  these  enumerated  institutions  are  co-ordinated  under 
an  efficient  board  supplemented  by  a  capable  executive  and  a 
well-organized  staff  of  experts."4 

Minimum  Statutory  Qualifications  of  the  Chief  School  Official 

In  the  year  1925,  eighteen  states  made  some  kind  of  edu- 
cational  requirements  for  the  state   superintendent.     Other 


3.  U.  S.   Bureau  of  Education,   Bulletin   No.  46. 

4.  Schrammel,    Henry    E.      The    Organization    of    State    Departments    of    Education, 
p.  22.     Ohio  State  University  Press,  Columbus. 
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states,  especially  those  in  which  this  oflicial  is  appointed,  may 
have  set  up  requirements  which  may  be  equal  or  superior  to 
those  found  in  the  statutes.  The  following  table  gives  the 
minimum  legal  qualifications  of  the  state  superintendent,  with 
the  number  of  states  requiring  each. 

Requirements  Number  of  States 

State    certificate    6 

College    graduate    8 

Two  years  of  graduate  study  1 

Special  training  and  experience 6 

Experience — three  to  seven  years 5 

Term  of  Office  of  Chief  State  School  Official 

Fourteen  states  changed  the  length  of  office  for  the  state 
superintendent  or  commissioner  of  education  at  some  time  be- 
tween 1890  and  1925.  All  these  states  except  three  had  longer 
terms  for  this  official  in  1925  than  they  had  in  1890.  The 
three  states,  Delaware,  New  Mexico,  and  Ohio,  changed  to 
shorter  terms  from  those  which  had  prevailed.  Ohio  soon 
made  another  change;  this  time  to  a  term  longer  than  it  ori- 
ginally had.  Only  New  Mexico,  among  those  which  changed, 
now  has  a  two-year  term ;  in  fact,  the  two-year  term  is  "going 
out  of  style." 

Schrammel,"'  in  his  study,  says  that  those  having  the  one 
term,  likely,  in  effect  hold  office  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time  which  is  probably  also  true  of  those  holding  office  for 
four  or  six-year  periods. 

Dr.  Ward  G.  Reeder,  of  Ohio  State  University,  has  the 
following  to  say  about  tenure.  "A  long  and  fixed  term  has  the 
advantage  of  protecting  from  political  interference  a  strong 
official  who  is  engaged  in  carrying  out  a  constructive  educa- 
tional policy.  Such  provision  has  the  inherent  weakness  of 
making  it  difficult,  if  not  practically  impossible,  to  get  rid  of  a 
weak  official  before  the  expiration  of  his  term.  Inability  to 
dispense  with  the  services  of  such  an  individual  might  mean, 


5.     Schrammel,   H.   E.     The  Organization  of  State  Departments  of  Education,     p.   31. 
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in  some  instances,  long  suffering  for  the  schools.  The  term 
should  be  determined  in  such  a  manner  that  the  interest  of 
neither  the  chief  state  school  official  nor  the  schools  would 
suffer.'"  The  tendency  is  away  from  two  or  three-year  terms 
and  toward  four,  five,  and  six-year  terms,  and  terms  of  in- 
definite length. 

A  Digest  of  Previous  Studies 

There  are  available  seventeen  studies  that  have  to  do  with 
the  organization  of  state  departments  of  education.  In  addi- 
tion, a  number  of  state  school  surveys  and  a  doctor's  disserta- 
tion were  used  in  summarizing  the  findings  in  regard  to  vari- 
ous phases  of  the  state  board  of  education.  Of  the  seventeen 
studies  on  the  organization  of  the  state  departments  of  edu- 
cation, seven  of  the  studies  were  made  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education ;  three  were  made  by  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board ;  two  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  ;  three  were  made 
by  educational  commissions  and  legislative  investigating  com- 
mittees; one  is  a  state  board  of  education  report  which  em- 
bodies the  findings  of  a  legislative  commission  appointed  by 
the  governor;  and  one  is  a  study  made  by  Dr.  Ellwood  P.  Cub- 
berley.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  educators  of  the  United 
States  assisted  in  and  directed  those  studies.  The  staffs  in- 
cluded such  men  as  Cubberley,  Haggerty,  Inglis,  Bagley, 
Ayres,  Learned,  Monahan,  Bachman,  Flexner,  Foght,  Russell, 
Capen,  Hanus,  Terman,  and  hundreds  of  others.  In  many 
cases  also,  the  findings  of  the  experts  were  approved  by  boards 
of  laymen  who  had  general  charge  of  the  studies. 

The  findings  of  all  seventeen  studies  agree  that  the  state 
board  of  education  should  be  appointed  by  the  governor.  Four 
give  as  an  alternate  the  method  of  selection  by  popular  vote. 
In  five  cases  the  appointments  by  the  governor  are  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  senate.  In  ten  reports  the  board  is  to  be  non- 
partisan or  kept  free  from  political  influence.     The  number  of 


6.     Reeder,   Ward   G.     The  Chief  State  School   Official.     Washington,   D.   C.   Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,    1924.     p.   29    (Bureau   of   Education    Bulletin,    1924,    No.   5.) 
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board  members  ranges  from  five  to  eleven,  with  an  average 
of  seven.  Twelve  reports  demand  of  board  members  some 
such  qualifications  as  merit,  fitness,  worth,  public  spirit, 
varied  ability,  business  ability,  knowledge,  and  interest.  Seven 
reports  recommend  lay  boards ;  six,  primarily  lay  boards ;  and 
four,  boards  unspecified  as  to  lay  or  professional  members. 

Fifteen  reports  advocate  a  revolving  board.  The  others 
imply  the  same.  Fourteen  describe  the  functions  as  being 
legislative  and  occasionally  judicial.  The  five  reports  which 
discuss  private,  parochial  and  denominational  schools  would 
have  the  state  supervisor  approve  such  schools  for  accrediting 
purposes.  These  are  the  main  functions ;  however,  others  are 
mentioned. 

All  the  reports  agree  that  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  should  be  selected  by  the  state  board  of  education. 
They  also  agree  that  the  function  of  the  superintendent  should 
be  executive.  Fifteen  agree  that  the  chief  school  officer 
should  be  selected  from  the  country  at  large.  Twelve  describe 
his  qualifications  in  such  terms  as  experienced  and  competent 
educator,  professional  ability,  and  executive  experience,  well 
endowed,  trained  and  experienced  in  educational  affairs, 
breadth  of  educational  experience,  and  best  person  available. 
Sixteen  of  the  reports  leave  the  compensation  of  the  super- 
intendent to  the  board  and  fifteen  leave  the  term  of  office  to 
the  judgment  of  the  board  of  education. 

A  canvass  also  was  made  of  prominent  business  men,  edu- 
cators, state  superintendents,  and  governors,  to  determine 
their  opinions  on  the  methods  of  selecting  state  board 
members. 

The  preference  expressed  in  the  376  replies  were :  For 
ex-officio  membership,  2  per  cent ;  for  election  by  legislature,  5 
per  cent;  for  election  by  popular  vote,  24  per  cent;  for  ap- 
pointment by  governor,  49  per  cent ;  and  for  several  miscel- 
laneous types,  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Charles  Brown,  a  graduate  fellow  in  the  University 
of  New  Mexico,  made  a  study  of  states  of  the  Union  by  com- 
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paring  the  types  of  boards  of  education  and  the  rank  of  the 
states  educationally.  He  used  as  his  criterion  in  ranking  the 
states,  the  Leonard  P.  Ayres  study  of  the  efficiency  of  state 
school  systems.  The  following  chart  shows  the  relationship 
between  states  as  to  types  of  boards  and  the  ranking  of  those 
states  on  the  Ayres  scale. 

COMPARISON  OF  STATES  WITH  EX-OFFICIO  BOARDS  AND 

APPOINTED  BOARDS 

Per  cent  of  states  with  wholly  ex-officio  boards  since  1890  which 
rank  in  the 

0     10     20     30     40     50     60     70     80     90     100 
Highest  Fourth 
Lowest   Fourth  ******************** 

Per  cent  of  states  with  wholly  appointed  boards  since  1890  which 
rank  in  the 

0     10     20     30     40     50     60     70     80     90     100 
Highest  Fourth  ********************  ****** 

Lowest  Fourth  ****** 

Per  cent  of  states  changing  from  wholly  ex-officio  to  wholly  ap- 
pointed which  have 

0     10     20     30     40     50     60     70     80     90     100 
Cainprl    in    rank  *********************************** 

Lost  in  rank  ****** 

The  first  chart  should  be  read  as  follows:  Of  all  the  states  with 
wholly  ex-officio  boards  since  1890,  none  of  them  ranked  in  the  highest 
fourth  of  the  states  with  the  most  efficient  school  systems,  while  45% 
ranked  in  the  lowest  fourth. 


No  state  has  changed  from  wholly  appointed  to  wholly 
ex-officio  boards.  There  is  a  significant  relationship  between 
ex-officio  and  appointed  boards  and  whether  the  states  take 
a  place  in  the  upper  or  lower  quartile  of  the  rankings  given 
by  Dr.  Ayres. 
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ARGUMENTS  FOR  AND  AGAINST  VARIOUS  TYPES  OF 

BOARDS  AND  METHODS  OF  SELECTING 

THE  SUPERINTENDENT 

In  order  to  present  this  problem  from  an  unbiased  and 
unprejudiced  point  of  view,  and  moreover,  to  present  all  the 
evidence  that  might  be  furnished  in  order  to  understand  the 
problem  more  clearly,  a  number  of  arguments  for  and  against 
the  various  types  of  state  boards  and  the  method  of  selecting 
state  superintendents  are  here  presented.'  Most  of  these  are 
advanced  in  previous  studies  of  the  subject. 


STATE  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION 

I.     Appointed  Boards 

Advantages 

1.  This  method  makes  the  boards  responsible  to  the  governor  and 
the  governor  responsible  to  the  people. 

2.  It  definitely  fixes  responsibility. 

3.  Appointment  with  approval  of  senate  provides   against  abuse 
of   power   and   relieves   the   board   from   political   interference. 

4.  It    permits    men    and   women    best    fitted    for    the    office    to    be 
selected. 

5.  It  is  a  simple  plan. 

6.  It  can  easily  be  made  non-partisan. 

7.  The  office   seeks  the  candidate. 

Objections 

1.  It  puts  too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  the  governor. 

2.  Appointments  will  be  made  for  political  reasons. 

3.  It  removes  educational  planning  too  far  from  the  people. 

II.     Boards  Elected  by  State  Legislatures 

Advantages 

1.     This  method  through  publicity,  insures  good  choice. 

Objections 

1.  It  makes  the  office  political. 

2.  Responsibility  cannot  be  definitely  centered  on  individuals. 


7.     Missouri  State  Teachers  Association,     p.  32.     A  study  made  by  a  committee  of  the 
Council    (State  Teachers   Association   of  Missouri   Bulletin,    No.    1). 
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III.  Boards  Elected  by  Popular  Vote 

Advantages 

1.  This  method  is  democratic  and  gives  the  people  a  direct  voice  in 
selecting  the  persons  who  manage  their  schools. 

2.  It  educates  all  the  people  to  the  needs  of  the  schools  through 
participation. 

Objections 

1.  It    cannot    divorce    elections    from    political,    race,    or    religious 
considerations. 

2.  Public  will  not  study  fitness  of  candidates. 

3.  The  candidate  seeks  the  office. 

4.  Too  expensive  in  time  and  money  to  conduct  a  campaign  for 
an  unremunerative  office. 

IV.  Ex-Officio  Board 

Advantages 

1.  This  method  secures  men  of  influence,  both  lay  and  profes- 
sional. 

2.  It  permits  educators  of  high  rank  in  public  school  systems  to 
control  education. 

Objections 

1.  No  ex-officio  member  is  a  member  of  the  board  because  of  pe- 
culiar interest  or  fitness. 

2.  Time  of  members  is  absorbed  in  official  business  which  they 
have  been  elected  to  perform. 

3.  It  often  means  a  complete  change  of  the  board  with  each  state 
election. 

STATE  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION.    BASIS  OF  PERSONNEL 

I.     Lay  Boards 

Advantages 

1.  The  lay  board  is  preferred  on  the  basis  of  analogy  in  the 
business  world. 

2.  The  lay  man  reflects  the  view  of  the  public. 

3.  The  lay  man  serves  as  a  check  and  balance  to  the  enthusiastic, 
professional  executive. 

4.  The  lay  man  can  more  successfully  interpret  school  policies 
and  executive  actions  to  the  public;  for  he  is  not  interested  in 
theories  of  education  for  theory's   sake. 

5.  The  lay  man  sees  things  in  the  large  and  is  not  prone  to  med- 
dle with  details,  but  is  content  to  exercise  legislative  functions. 

6.  The  lay  man  knows  his  own  limitations  and  does  not  assume 
executive  functions. 
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Objections 

1.     Such  a  board  needs  the  assistance  of  professional  associates  to 

give   it   a   complete   insight   and   understanding   of   educational 

interests  and  problems. 

II.     Professional  Board 

Advantages 

1.  Members  are  men  who  understand  schools. 

2.  They  can  give  expert  advice  to  executive  officers. 

3.  They  can  hold  the  executive  officer  to  strict  accountability. 
Objections 

1.  They  interfere  and  assume  executive  functions  when  a  busi- 
ness should  have  but  one  executive. 

2.  They  are  often  interested  in  a  single  phase  of  education — their 
own. 

3.  They  are  not  open  minded  but  prejudiced  in  overlapping  in- 
terests and  functions. 

III.     Mixed  Boards — Unspecified  and  Lay-Professional 

Practically  the  same  reasons  are  advanced  for  the  board  where  its 
members  are  not  specified  as  to  lay  or  professional,  as  for  the 
lay  board.  Boards  with  members  unspecified  are  primarily 
lay,  yet  the  professional  educator  is  not  excluded  from  mem- 
bership if  his  services  are  needed.  The  lay-professional  board 
has  many  of  the  same  arguments  advanced  for  and  against  it 
as  are  advanced  both  for  the  lay  and  professional  boards  sep- 
arately. 

SELECTION  OF  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC 

INSTRUCTION 

I.     Elected  by  Popular  Vote 
Advantages 

1.  This  method  is  democratic  and  gives  the  public  a  direct 
voice  in  determining  the  management  of  their  schools. 

2.  It  has  an  educational  value  for  the  public  and  creates  an  in- 
terest in  education. 

3.  It  makes  the  superintendent  independent  of  other  state  offi- 
cials and  their  equal. 

Objections 

1.  It  limits  field  from  which  choice  is  made  to  the  state. 

2.  The  salary  is  fixed  by  law  and  usually  inadequate. 

3.  The  term  of  office  is  short. 

4.  Re-election  is  uncertain. 
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5.  The  person  must  seek  the  office. 

6.  Many  very  desirable  persons  will  not  spend  the  time  or  money 
to  engage  in  an  uncertain  contest  or  political  campaign. 

7.  This  method  makes  the  office  partisan  and  subject  to  the  change 
of  party  politics. 

II.     Appointed  by  State  Board 

Advantages 

1.  Board  is  free  to  select  superintendent  from  country  at  large. 

2.  It  can  pay  him  whatever  salary  is  necessary  to  get  the  best 
person  available. 

3.  It  may  keep  the  superintendent  as  long  as  he   is  serviceable. 

4.  It  is  patterned  after  the  idea  of  commission  government,  with 
an  expert  executive  in  charge. 

5.  Superintendent   can   be   removed   at   any   time    if   incompetent. 

6.  The   office   seeks   the   occupant   because   of   proven    worth,    and 
educational   qualifications. 

Objections 

1.  This  method  is  undemocratic. 

2.  It  puts  the  governor's  favorites  in  the  superintendent's  office. 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY 

The  findings  from  the  most  modern  practices  in  other 
states,  from  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, from  state  school  surveys  reports,  reports  of  founda- 
tions, from  special  legislative  investigating  committee  reports 
of  state  teachers  associations,  and  from  the  leading  school 
officials  throughout  the  country,  indicate  the  following  sum- 
mary with  reference  to  state  departments  of  education. 

State  Boards  of  Education 

The  state  board  of  education  should  be  appointed  by  the 
governor.  The  election  of  the  state  board  by  popular  vote  is 
favored  as  an  alternative  plan. 

The  size  of  the  board  should  be  about  seven  in  number 
and  should  be  a  revolving  board  which  is  changed  slowly.  It 
should  continue  in  such  a  way  that  only  a  minority  normally 
could  be  appointed  by  one  incoming  governor.  The  term  of 
the  individual  members  should  also  be  for  a  period  of  seven 
years. 

Members  of  the  board  should  be  men  and  women  chosen 
solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness.  They  should  be  primarily  lay 
rather  than  professional.  The  educational  work  should  be 
handled  by  the  experts  of  the  board,  but  the  oversight  and  con- 
trol of  the  experts  should  rest  with  the  board  members  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  of  the  state. 

The  members  of  the  board  should  be  paid  traveling  and 
other  necessary  expenses. 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

The  executive  officer  or  the  state  superintendent  should  be 
appointed  by  the  state  board  of  education  and  should  be  se- 
lected from  the  country  at  large,  on  the  basis  of  merit,  admin- 
istrative ability,  and  professional   preparation. 
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The  state  superintendent  should  not  be  a  member  of  the 
state  board  of  education.  He  should  instead  be  made  its  sec- 
retary or  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  board,  invested  with 
large  authority  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  his  department 
and  on  his  recommendation  the  board  should  appoint  an  ade- 
quate staff.  In  turn  the  superintendent  should  be  held  strictly 
accountable  for  results. 

The  superintendent's  term  of  office  should  be  indefinite 
and  his  compensation  left  to  the  state  board  of  education. 


